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‘Editorial Notes. 


Literary Work. 


ATTHEW had a course of studies in the life of Christ which he used in his eatechumen 
classes. Suppose he had given them vocally only; had been too busy to commit them to 
writing. Paul had a series of talks on the philosophy of salvation which he used in his 
Churches. Suppose he had let them die with him; had not dictated them as letters to the 
various Churches. Matthew and Paul could have counted converts, and converts of con- 
verts, but ages after the churches of Corinth and Ephesus had become short paragraphs in 
Church history suppose that we had no Gospel of Matthew or Epistle to the Ephesians. 


ICHAEL ANGELO Buonarroti might have spent his time giving verbal descriptions of the 
statues he had dreamed of, instead of carving “David” and “Moses,” and it would have 

done that generation great good, but we are glad he had enough wisdom and foresight to pre- 
serve his visions in the everlasting marble. Farmers might plow and sow grain for next spring 
instead of harvesting this year’s crop, and even call it “hustle” and foresight, but does the 
wise farmer fail to harvest his God-given produce because future crops demand so much 


attention ? 


UPPOSE you die after thirty years of service in Korea, leaving spiritual children and grand- 
children, but bequeathing none of the truth that the Spirit committed to your keeping, to 

be preserved on the printed page for the enrichment of the literature of the Korean Church, at 
least through these years of leanness, whata loss to the Kingdom of God in Korea! When 
a missionary is called onto teach a book of the Bible he has not taught before he must 
first spend an hour or twp preparing an outline, when perhaps ten missionaries have such an 
outline already translated and lying in some pigeonhole. Is this missionary working on 
the lines of efficiency and economy ? All we need is an editor-in-chief who will persuade the 
owners to send in all their outlines and then issue a booklet of outlines of all the books of 
the Bible. How glad the Korean workers would be to have such a book to fall back on when 
a course of study calls for hasty preparation to teach some book they have never taught 


before. 
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N various desk drawers over Korea lie, dust covered, valuable notes in unmun on — 


nearly every book of the Bible. If an Editor-in-chief circulated a request for information 
as to what Commentaries each missionary had translated, or what notes he or she had, and 
then gathered and published the best of them we would have a much needed commentary 
on the New Testament, at least. There are two or three methods of approach to the Gospel 
message, several ways of presenting the truths of salvation that you have found most effec- 
tive, and yet they will die with you unless you issue them as leaflets. Two leaflets, of which 
probably a million copies have been used in Korea, were prepared in this way. Have not 
those who prepared them preached every time the leaflets were read? Whata tremendous 
privilege that is. Suppose they had never been written on account of the pressure of work. 
The great need of the Korean leaders is sermon material, outlines, seed thoughts, illustra- 
tions, examples of effective preaching, and every missionary has some of this material filed 
away in the pigeonholes of his desk or of his cranium. Why let all this material die with 
us like grains of wheat in the hand of a mummy? Why not let it talk for us on the printed 
‘page and thus we like Abel, being dead would yet speak ? 


MM missionary literature has-been produced on the bed of sickness but why require that 

our brains be pressed into beancake to extract their oils in manuscript form. Blessed 
be the boils of Job—yea, even the wives of Solomon—that led to the committing of so much 
of ancient wisdom to sheepskin. But must we wait for boils? The time and way to have that 


excellent sermon you preached last Sabbath was to have dictated it to your secretary on 


Monday morning. The time to dictate those notes on Ephesians that the class enjoyed: so 
much is during or just after the class. The time to erystalize in Korean those stories for 


children we so much need is when they are fresh and vivid in your mind—not after you have | 


lost interest in them and forgotten the details: you have of course been wise enough to 
keep copies of letters of admonition, condolence, stimulation, advice that you have written 


to Koreans and churches. If the meat and honey of them were gathered into a booklet how 
inviting and helpful it would be. 


ND a word more about writing for the KOREA MISSION FISLD. Suppose Luke had 
been too busy to record the doings of the Apostles after the Ascension, and all memory 

of them had died out with the second generation; suppose Thomas a Kempis had given his 
teachings only by voice—had not written the “Imitation;” suppose Brainard had left no mem- 
oirs, suppose you fail to note down and send to us the incidents of the founding of the 
Church in your province, will it not be a loss of inspiration to the present generation at 
home and perhaps to the future Church of Korea? The American Presbyterian Church 
mourns the fact that a box of most valuable historical material, gathered by the first 
preacher from Scotland who fed the scattered flocks in the Colonies, was destroyed in a 


bonfire when his attic was cleared out years after his death. Who will be willing and. 


able to go through all our notes and manuscripts and select and preserve what is of value ? 


Let us not wait to use mediums. Better carry a notebook and fill in spare moments 
doing it now. 


Side Glimpses of Bible Revision. 


By J. S. GALE, D. D. 


Theoretically translation is the simplest thing 
in the world. Find the equivalent words, put 
them in their places and the task is done. 
How many easy things there are by way of 
theory. World peace itself in theory is settled 
in a moment. 

But in reality it is by no means so. Three 
things confront the translator, three things ; 
words, phrases, and sentences, the wrappings 
of the thought. As regards words, let me 
quote a sentence or two from the Preface of 
Moffatt’s New Version, “In his essay on Pro- 


testantism de Quincey has a characteristic 


paragraph upon the popular delusion that 
every idea and word which exists, or has ex- 
isted, for any nation, ancient or modern, must 
have a direct interchangeable equivalent in all 
other languages. No one who attempts to 
translate any part of the New Testament is 
likely to remain very long under such a delu- 
sion.” The fact of the matter is there are few 
if any exact equivalents found in different 
languages one for another. 

Once upon a time an old missionary of 
China, a hard-headed Aberdonian, no less, but 
surely unversed in the field of translation, 
decided that one Chinese character should 
stand for one Hebrew or one Greek word. 
This decision he made and consistently held 
to. Kewi-oon Keui was his equivalent for the 
Hebrew word Ruack and the Greek word 
Pneuma (Spirit). On this principle he made 
his book. I bought one once and surely a most 
interesting linguistic freak it was. Some kind 
friend borrowed but never returned it. 
Should any gentle reader of this Review be 
the delinquent I trust he will please send it 
back, as I would give much for a glimpse of 
the book once again. Of course it was of no 
use from a practical point of view, for while 
the words were as cast-iron poured into a 
mould, the thought was unintelligible and no 
man could read it. 


Words are not equivalents in different lan- 
guages, nor does one word mean only one and 
the same thing. Take for example the ex- 
pression, the last judgment. Rendered into 
Korean it is majamak simpan, but we could 
never say simpan upnan saram for a man of 
no judgment. Yorang wonan saram or poon- 
soo upnan saram it ought to be. Seldom in- 
deed do words have the same force in different 
languages. Even saram is not man unless 
we mean mankind and even for that it is by 
no means an equivalent. 

One of the very commonest Hebrew words 
is panim, a plural from which might be ren- 
dered faces, but it is not faces, almost never 
translated so. Face it is. It also means be- 
fore, by reason of, in times past, persons, be- 
cause of, in favour of, for fear of. 

One of the first things learned then by 
practical translation work is that words are 
not equivalents. They must each and all be 
tested by experiment to see if they convey the 
correct idea. The thought is the all-important 
consideration. 

An illustrative word is found in Acts 7:60. 
The Greek koimao, usually rendered to fall 
asleep but also, according to Liddell and Scott, 
to die. How should it be translated? The 
King James Version says Stephen “fell asleep;” 
the American Revison reads the same. Is this 
a correct translation? The English word sleep 
of the 17th century may possibly have had a 
secondary meaning, death, which is necessary 
here, but we doubt it. It looks like a transla- 
tion made on the principle that sleep in English 
is kovmao in Greek, which sometimes it is not. 
But the reader may answer, “It conveys.a very 
beautiful figure of speech for death.” Yes, but 
if the figure does not exist in the language into 
which you are translating what then? “Create 
it.” There you enter a different sphere alto- 
gether, namely, teaching new figures of speech 
which translation is not out to do. 
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Weymouth, who seems to be the most felici- 
tous of the modern translators, says plainly 
“he died.” Moffatt says, ‘‘he slept the sleep of 
death,” while the Twentieth Century says, “he 
fell asleep.” 

The Delegates of the Chinese says “he died” 
or departed this life; Schereschewsky also. 
The Korean renders it chanira. 

The thought, not the word, should decide. 
If you say die you get the thought without 
the figure; if you say sleep you get a state- 
ment unintelligible, until explained, without 
either figure or thought. 

Sometimes in translation the thought may 
be arrived at by one word where the original 
has two, sometimes by two words where the 
original has one. Any attempt to force words 
as the old Chinese missionary did, damages 
the thought or destroys it altogether. While 
the translator holds fast to the idea, his part is 
to let the words come naturally, automatically, 
simply, just as in ordinary conversation. The 
moment a speaker begins to think of what 
words he is using, his manner becomes arti- 
ficial, uninteresting, and he loses his hold on 
the hearer; but when he speaks wholly oc- 
cupied with the thought and unconscious of 
the words he uses, then indeed is he magnetic, 
eloquent, persuasive. So in translation the 
idea must be put into simple natural speech. 

Idiomatic expressions likewise can seldom 
be rendered by what would be called similar 
forms. If the translator forces the form he 
loses the sense. For example we say in 
English “Good morning!” an idiomatic ex- 
pression. We can say choheunatcham also, per- 
feetly good Korean, but it does not convey the 
sense of the English greeting, which should 
be rendered yyunganhi chumoosuso or some- 
thing similar. In this case choheun atcham 
would be by no means a translation. 

We might illustrate it by the expression 
“Don't mention it” in response to a compliment. 
Mal mapsio would be Korean and a word 
translation but would miss the thought en- 
tirely. Pyul malsamio or chunmani malsamio 
would be nearer it. Here in this unexpected 


combination of words lies concealed the 


thought, whereas in the word translation — 


which looks so free and open the thought is 
missing. 

The “gates of hell” to give another illustra- 
tion, do not mean gates and yet the unpractised 
hand would say moon is gate and chiok is hell, 
put it down chioke moon. The original ex- 
pression means powers of evil though the 
words seem to say gates of hell. It is a gate 
which reminds one of the Sublime Porte, the 
Gate of Europe, though really the Government 
of Turkey. Moffatt renders it “powers of hell;’’ 
the Twentieth Century, “powers of the place of 
death;” Weymouth “might of hades.” - The 
Delegates renders it simply ewmboo (hades). 
Schereschewsky says hapju chi kwun (the 
powers of hades). 

I am reminded of an old lady from the West 
whose story appeared in an American maga- 
zine. She was visiting Paris with her daughter 
Mary though her knowledge of French was by 
no nicans profound. Once at table a happy 
thought struck her and she suddenly realized 
that she would like horse-radish, which she 
pronunced horse-redish. She said, ‘‘Mary, I’d 
like some horse-redish, ask the waiter, will 
you.” Mary did not know the French word. 
“But,” said the old lady “cheval is horse and 
rouge is red; now if I only knew what ish was 
we'd have it.” This is what translation is to 
many people. Horse-radish in French is 
ravfort, nothing about horses whatever. 

Idiomatic phrases have to be watched with 
great care. Speaking of Tyre in Ezekiel 26:6 it 
says “and her daughters which are in the field 
shall be slain by the sword.’ This is the 
King James Version and the American Revised 
as well. The Hebrew seems to read, “‘and her 
daughters which in the field by the sword 
shall be slain.” English therefore looks a 
good translation, but it is really not a transla- 
tion at all, for the thought is wholly unrender- 
ed. What does itmean? An old-fashioned 
Korean would say as he reads this, ‘‘Daugh- 
ters, of course, the women are in it again, 


sinners above men, and are singled out for the 
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special wrath of God.” But these daughters 
do not mean women at all, they mean cities at- 
tached to Tyre. Schereschewsky’s version in 
spite of its sometimes extreme literalism makes 
this ‘cities; the Delegates also. Banoth in 
Hebrew while first meaning daughters is an 
idiomatic expression for cities as the daughter 
of Zion means the city of Jerusalem. To say 
daughters in English and mean cities is as bad 
as saying Korean choheun atcham for Good 
Morning. 

The question also arises as to the order of 
the sentence. One language adopts one order 
and one another. The German verb, like the 
Korean, goes rolling off toward the very end 
of the sentence, while the English, like the 
Chinese. comes well up to the front. Each 
language has its own order of phrases and 
words and a faithful translation often neces- 
sitates the changing of a sentence right round, 
the last clause coming first. 

Again, some languages, like Hebrew, repeat 
and re-repeat, again and again. In Korean a 
Hebrew repetition is often impossible. If 
forced it means a weakening of the thought 
rather than a strengthening. Gen. 2:16 reads, 
“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat.” The Hebrew has no word ‘freely’ 
but expresses it by the infinitive and future, 
“to eat thou shalt eat” akol tokel. This is 
quite close in form to the Korean mukkinan 
mukkesso but with the very opposite force, for 
in Hebrew it means a clear right of way ren- 
dered ‘‘freely eat,” while the Korean suggests 
a restriction ‘may possibly eat.” 

To repeat proper names also in Korean does 
not necessarily lend force but suggests rather 
the possibility of another person of the same 
name. 

Take sentences like the following, Ps. 115;2. 
Here is the Hebrew as literally rendered as 
possible, “Jehovah has remembered us, He 
will bless, He will bless the house of Israel.” 

Verse 14, “Will add J ae upon you, BD 
you and upon your sons.’ 

Verse 16, “The heavens, the heavens to 
Jehovah.” . 


Ps. 116; 16, “I beseech, oh Lord, surely I thy 
servant, I thy servant, the son of thine hand- 
maid.” 

Hebrew is full to overflowing with just such 
sentences, quite impossible to render into 
Korean word for word without making the 
sentence hopelessly feeble or foolish. Not 
strength but weakness is gained by forced re- 
petitions. 

But the reader may ask, ‘““How about verbal 
inspiration insuch a case as this?” We would 
answer, verbal inspiration has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Korean or English words- 
Verbal inspiration had to do with the giving 
of the original—not only was the thought 
given but words. Frankly, I do not see how 
it could have been given otherwise. Perhaps 
the writers knew not, but surely God guided 
the hand as to the very words. Mere thought 
given would never have done. The age was 
not equal to it nor were the individuals. The 
words, however, were given in a plain, simple, 
natural way to convey ideas, and it is the ideas 
we translate, not the words, which are merely 
the instrument by which they are conveyed, 
the wrapping's in which they are clothed. 

In the October number of Dr. White’s 
Biblical Review appears an article on Luther’s 
translation quite apropos to the subject in 
hand. I wish I could quote it fully. Here is 
a paragraph by Luther, “When you wish to 
speak German you must not consult the 
letters of the Latin language, as these dunces 
are doing, but you must inquire of a mother 
how she talks to her children, of the children 
how they talk to each other in the street, of 
the common people on the market place.” 
Such was his rendering into idiomatic German 
that has stood the test of centuries. 

Words, phrases and sentences have all to 
come under consideration and be earefully 
weighed, in the light of the meaning intended, 
before a just and correct decision can be ar- 
rived at. It is not easy. The writer has 
given thirty vears of his life to practical 
translation work and he realizes what a dif- 
ference there is between the delightful realm 
of theory and the hard bare facts of actual ex- 
periment. We all want the Bible to speak 
good Korean; let us have patience and ham- 
mer it out. 
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The Kind of Christian Literature that Korea Needs. 


By HuGH HEUNG-WO CYNN. 


The evidence of new life is seen everywhere. 
He who watches the social phenomena cannot 
fail to see it and the Christians, whether 
foreign or Korean, who hope for better things 
cannot help rejoicing and feeling thankful to 
the source from which all life comes. 

During the year that has just ended we have 
seen thousands of young boys and girls crowd- 
ing into the schools, public and private, and 
hundreds of men and women filling the 
churches everywhere. One very significant 
fact about the church-goers is their composi- 
tion. In former days the congregations 
were to a large extent made up of old folks, 
and women predominated, but now things have 
changed. We see the young men and women 
preponderating, not only in number but in 
church activities as well. They organize them- 
selves into groups to carry on evangelistic 
meetings, to make lecture tours and to render 
‘other forms of Christian social service. ‘‘Or- 
ganize” seems to be the key-word of the day. 
Already we find the federation of the Korean 
Christian Young People’s Societies, composed 
of the Christian Endeavors and the Epworth 
Leagues of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches in Korea. We all know that there 
are hundreds of non-religious organizations 
under the name of Korean Young Men’s So- 
cieties, one or more to be found in each district, 
and that they have federated with central 
headquarters in Seoul. Together with many 
other things the Korean people have re-learn- 
ed the wisdom of union and the effectiveness 
of combination. 

Among these new signs of activities the most 
gratifying is perhaps the renaissance of litera- 
ture. History shows that this is the field in 
which the Koreans have showed their talent 
best, and it would not be too much to say that 
this again will be the channel through which 
they will make their largest world contribu- 
tion. The pathos and yearning that are found 


in Korean characteristics and evidenced in 
Korean art will help bring the world nearer 
the great Comforter and the Eternal Home 
through literature. 

Many publications have appeared recently, 
not the least notable among them being the 
periodicals, though some are regretfully short- 
lived and others necessarily _ intermittent. 
There are many reprints of old books and not 
afew translations of the western literature, 
such as the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Quo Vadis,” 
‘Les Miserables,’ and ‘‘Comte de Monte 
Christo.” There have followed in the train 
of these wholesome books innumerable “ori- 


ginal” novels that are mere imitations of the - | 


less worthy fictions of the West, a sort of 
“dime novels.” Such books cannot be quoted 
in the name of transition but they challenge 
the attention of the thoughtful people. These 
novels increase rapidly because their color- 
fulness attracts readers, and therefore they 
are profitable both to the writers and to the 
publishers. The commercialization of the 
literary instinct will surely increase the volume 
of “literature,” but its effect will be deleter- 
ious to the highest development of society. 

What can Christians do to combat this 
unwelcome tendency ? As President Eliot is 
said to have stated “the cure for democracy 
is more democracy,” so the cure for litera- 
ture must be more literature of the wholesome 
kind, the Christian kind. 

The Church has done a great deal in fostering 
the right kind of literature through the right 
medium, namely the euwn-mun. What the Mis- 
sions are doing through the Christian Literature 
Society is an unvaluable service, and what the 
latter is producing and distributing is a source 
of great help to the Christians in general and 
the church workers in particular. It is to be 
greatly desired that the Society will soon 
find ways and means of doing this kind 
of work on a grander scale in the years | 
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F t6 come. What are very greatly needed are 
books that are permeated with the Christian 
spirit. Books of all kinds—books of science 
and history with Christian interpretation in 
the popular form, books of general information 


on world affairs with the Christian back- 


ground, and books on modern thoughts and 
problems with Christian solutions—are very 
very urgently needed. In past decades the 
Church carried on its work mainly through 
three media, viz: the pulpit, the school and 
the hospital, and it was properly so, because 
the time was not quite ripe for the use of any 
other medium. But now, if the Church is to 
capture the people for Christ at all, the literary 


~ medium must be used and used in a very 


liberal manner. 
This need is felt so greatly that the Chris- 


tian leaders of the country are organizing a 


publishing concern with a proposed capital of 
one million yen. Ex-Governor Pak Seung- 
pong, Hon. Yu Sung-choon, Hon. Yi Sang-chai 


all of whom are elders in the Presbyterian 


Church, Rev. Choi Pyung-heun and Hon. Yun 
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Chi-ho, of the two Methodist Churches are some _ 
of the outstanding leaders who are promoting | 
the enterprise. Their object is to supplement 


the good work of the Missions and to meet — 
They expect to 


this great need of the people. 
co-operate with all the established agencies 
and to do their utmost to meet the needs of 


ee 


the individual churches throughout the land. 


The problem of creating Christian literature 
intra-church affair, but «© 
it comes in between the Church and the 


is not simply an 


people as a whole. It concerns the success of — 
God’s Kingdom in this part of the world and 
the salvation of His people here. 

In conclusion, itis most gratifying to note 
that the leaders of the missions, through hard- 


work and self-sacrifice, have made an effective 


start and are carrying on a growing work in 


this great field and that now the leaders of — 
the churches come forward to shoulder the _ 


common responsibility for our common good — 


and for the advancement of His Kingdom.— 
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“And we know that all things work together _ tag 


for good to them that love God.’’ 


A Year of Successful Publishing. 


By GERALD BONWICK. 


The strength of the Christian Literature So- 


ciety of Korea is in the fact that it is bound 


up inextricably with the Missions and the 
Missionaries in such a way that every desire 
and need of theirs is quickly supplied by the 
Society that has become their child and ser- 
vant. In former times it used to be said that 
the Koreans were a reading people but that we 


had nothing readable in their own language 


to offer them. This drawback is now quickly 
being rectified and 1921 has been noteworthy 
for the large number of good books that have 
been published through this Society. 

Almost the entire missionary force of Ko- 


rea is in active membership with the Society. 


This signifies a live interest in its operations 


and a willingness to aid its development. 
Our members now number 248 and not content 


with help thus rendered the missionaries have oi * 


organized themselves into a Book Club number- __ 


ing nearly 200 members who guarantee to take 


at least two copies of each new book as it is 
published by the Society. This means that be-. 
tween 350 and 400 copies of each edition have 


a certain and immediate sale, which goes a 


long way towards meeting the printing ex- — 


pense of the whole edition. This is a practi- 
cal solution of our publishing problem and, 


? 


while the same idea is being followed on other — pe 


mission fields, this is the best organization of 
its kind in the Far East. We are glad tore- 
gard it as an indication of the strong backing 
that our missionaries here are willing to give 
to the work of the Society. 


The Missions, too,:have done their part in- 


standing by the Society in times of adversity. 


The Christian Messenger” found itself in 


- immediately assumed by the Missions in pro- 
portionate amounts and the whole liability 
paid off. 
The Society is not engaged in a profit mak- 
ing enterprise; a number of its publications 
are a distinct loss financially. For instance it 
- is expected that “The Christian Messenger” for 
~ 1922 will have a deficit of ¥1,500, the “Sunday 
- School Magazine” a deficit of ¥400 and the 
“Bible Magazine” a deficit of ¥950. The latter 
amount is met by the generous aid of Mr, 
_ daffary of China, but the other amounts can 
_ only be balanced by the earnings of the So- 
ciety. It is hoped that the profits from the 
~ *Union Hymnal” in various editions and the 
_ Sunday School Lessons will be a valuable aid 
__ in this direction. 
During 1921 the Society has published 99 
new titles and editions of books and tracts 
-eontaining 47/4 million pages of gospel ap- 
peal. This means an average of 24 pages per 
volume, which is a marked contrast to the 
average of 7 pages only five years ago. Our 
_ sales numbered over 3 million copies, the in- 
come from which amounted to ¥80,000 dur-. 
ing the year as compared with ¥17,600 in 
1916. But perhaps the most noteworthy in- 
_ dication of progress in our publishing work is 
__the fact that we have issued 32 books of 100 
__ pages each or over, and 9 of these are in cloth 
__ board covers,.as well as in paper covers, thus 
giving them a substantial and inviting ap- 
pearance. It is evident that the Society 
bridges the gulf between the author and his 
. public, by printing and distributing the books 
_that Korea needs, and so renders an appreci- 
able service to the Christian public that is not 
duplicated by any other agency. 
Bes During the past year or two we have been 
_ giving much closer attention to the style of 
printing and binding followed for our publica- 
tions. The type and arrangement of pages 
~ have been much improved and it has become 
our aim to give an air of distinct individuality 
to each book by the special design adopted 
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for the cover. 
been snabls ee ev sad: in “sev al 
volumes attempts at illustration have been 
made. For a year or two we experimented in 
the “parallel” style of type-setting giving the 
Mixed Script and the Eunmun characters in 


parallel columns, but this does not seem to have 3 
been appreciated to any large degree and we 
have almost ceased to put out books in this form 


with the exception of the ‘‘Bible Magazine.” 


This has also been an exceptional year for — 
the granting of free literature, for in addition © 
to the usual grants made possible by generous — 
friends in the homelands our Society deter- — 
mined to aid the special campaign of 1921 by 
grants of current literature from our own ~ 
These were very welcome and — 
materially helped to make the campaign more — 
Twelve books were selected for 4 


catalogue. 


successful. 
this purpose and these, together with the usual 


free leaflets and tracts distributed every year, © 
numbered 182,462 copies ard were of the 


value of 3,079. 
Another important issue has been ‘ke series — 


of eleven sheet-tracts and the Campaign Poster ~ 


specially published for the Presbyterian For- 


ward Movement to the extent of 1,463,000 — 2 


copies. These are not included in our ordinary 
statistics. 


Not only does the Society publish all the 


Sunday School Lessons used in Korea but it | 


also issues various supplies for the use of the — 


Sunday Schools, such as Reward Cards, Class 


Registers and a large variety of cards and 


blanks. We are always ready to take up new 
ideas in this connection and are eager to for- 
ward the Sunday School cause. 
advance has been the opening of a model Sale- 


room devoted to the retail distribution of our | 


literature. Its attractive arrangement and 
complete range of books in stock tastefully 
displayed makes us hope that it will serve as a 
model for the book-rooms throughout bbs 


country to copy and emulate. 


We are pleased to. note that Rev. H. A. 
Rhodes has assumed the editorship of the 
“Christian Messenger.” Already a number of 


new ideas are being worked out in its pages — 
and it is hoped that the circulation will at least — 


be doubled as a result of the new leadership. 
Special offers are being made to agents who — 


will undertake the collection of Sober ht 


Another ~ 


« 
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Ww hen only a small child I remember 
saring one of our missionaries, Mrs. W. R. 
pote, tell in her Sunday-School class about 
_ her work in Korea. I was deeply impressed at 
_ that time and thought what a wonderful thing 
_ it was to be a missionary. From that day on 
my interest in missions grew and by the time 
“a f reached high school I had decided I would 
aa like to be a missionary. But realizing that 
although I was willing to become a missionary 
might not be God’s plan for my life, my 
rayer day after day was that God’s will 
might be done in my life: “If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know.” 
From time to time as I heard missionaries 
who were home on furlough tell of the great 
- needs in non-Christian lands and the urgent 
_ need for workers to enter into the 
white already to harvest,’ I never failed to 
= hear that insistent call, “Whom shall I send, 
-and who will go for us ?” and very aston I 
would answer, ‘“‘Lord, here am IJ, send me.” 
- Having come to the conclusion that it was 
God's will that I should become a missionary I 
decided to train for a nurse because I thought 
that through that profession I could most 
a effectively work for the Master. At that time 
- I was teaching in high school and my father 
rather objected to my training for a nurse, 
4 _ thinking that when I hada teacher’s diploma 
~ Tshould not try another vocation. I did not tell 
— him at that time why I wished to train, fearing 
_ he might object to my plans. | 
- All through my training my one aim was to 
graduate and get tothe foreign mission field 
as soon as possible. During those three years 
g of hospital training I cannot recall a single 
_ word of encouragement received from anyone 
and was often struck by the lack of interest in 


- Why I am a Missionary. 


‘fields > 


missions. Even my best friends ‘would say, = 
“Why go so far when there is plenty of fais < 
ing to be done at home.” ; 


at that time that the way would open ood 
her to come to the field also. : 


need of all, the saad of Christ, I wonderea that i 
every one who heard did not say, “Did not-our — 
hearts burn within us,” and often wonde 
why more bright young students did not h 
that call “Whom shall I send ?” 

In the short time after I became a studen Fe 
volunteer until I came to the mission field 
recall several cases where volunteers w 
ready but the parents were not willing 
make the sacrifice. Just here I might add tl 
I believe missionaries home on —— 


—so ignorant of health laws, so. exposed 
to deadly disease, with so little pie 


M.L. Fox. 


ooh U Surely this missionary feels this morning that 
she is at land’s end, for she is on the island 
Lot Chaiju in the Pacific Ocean, two days from 
-, Mokpo. 
this place before, and she knows exactly how 
Christopher Columbus felt when he discover- 
- €d a new country and was surrounded by 
curious natives. 

Miss Shepping, Mr. Talmage, and I are 
down here to hold a ten days’ Bible class 
among the Christians of Mosilpo—the city on 
this side of the island. 

: We boarded a smelly little Japanese boat 
= in the harbor of Mokpo last Monday noon 
% - and committed our ways unto the Lord. The 
first class-cabins were all occupied by gold 
laced Japanese officials, brass buttons and 
.~ swords. The second-class cabin was one 
low room below deck, where sixteen Japanese 
- were already spread out upon the floor in con- 
tented dishabille. With one accord we rush- 
ed up the hatchway, and determined we would 
. stay. on deck during the entire voyage. 

Some one asked me what missionaries wore 
when on duty. Well, your missionary was 
dressed in a dark blue serge suit, the long 
coat that Mrs. Miller gave her (and it is a love, 
_ too, upon these sea trips) a hat she made her- 
self, and brown shoes,—also a gift from a 
loved friend in Huntington. Miss Shepping 
wore a suit that she came to Korea in eight 
years ago. The theological graduate wore 
a hand-me-down of several generations back of 
an obsolete cut, a celluloid collar, and Japan- 
ese made canvas shoes. Missionaries are an 
advertisement of the interest the home church 
takes in its representatives. 

There were no steamer chairs, so we sank 
down upon our travelling bags and wished 
for the morning. The trail the “Kongju Maru” 
followed wound in and out among a thousand 
islands that jutted abruptly out of the ocean. 
White gulls swerved gracefully overhead and 


a black dolphin described an outcurve and ~ 


An Island in the Pa one 


_ By Mrs. M. L. SwWINEHART. 


No white woman has ever been in. 


flipped his tail contemptuously in our dived! 
tion. Nestled down by the waterside of cer- 
tain of the istands were the brown thatched 
stone huts, the homes of the Korean islanders 
who live and move and have their being exactly 

as others of their kind upon the mainland. ; 

‘‘Why do all Koreans from Dan to Beershe-— 
ba look, and think, and dress, and act and 
eat and talk exactly alike” said the senior 
missionary. ‘‘It gets me.” “It must have been 
a powerful old ancestor who started this race, — 
to have left his impress upon millions of de- — 
scendants.” A 

‘It was probably his wife, though, who in-— 
vented the hat of the country.. No man ever 
had imagination enough for that,’ answered — 
Miss Shepping, who has eros leanings to- © 
wards suffragism. 

The night settled, it began to rain, and in 
blank despair we descended the hatchway in- 
to that stifling room below. The wind arose 
and rocked the boat like an eggshell. Miss 
Shepping was deathly seasick, and I spent the 
most of the night opening the porthole for a 
breath of air for her. Sixteen Japanese arose 
in wrath to shut that tiny door every time I 
opened it; but the American smiled, and won 
out by pleasant perseverance. 

People aren’t good to look at when they are — 
asleep, especially people with their mouths 
open; so this missionary closed her eyes and 
prayed, and wondered what Paul’s sensations 
were when he was in the hold of that ship for 
fourteen days. She thought about Noah 
awhile, too, but what she thought most about ‘ 
were the men who went to sea in submarines. — 

The next morning a hideous cabin boy i 
brought all kinds of horrible fish foods and 
seaweed and boiled rice into that stuffy room, 7 

# 
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and this American led to the upper deck. — 
The wind was cold but its freshness and 
sweetness, and the glory of the new day | 
erased the memory of the night of torture. — i | 
At noon the island of Chaiju was sighted, — 


~ as we waited for the clumsy wooden sampans 
hat were steering in our direction from the 
shore. The native boatmen, standing, threw 
- their bodies against the oars that were rudders 
a too, and chanted a sea song as they rose up- 
on the crest of the waves, then sank behind a 
wall of curling water. With a thud the sam- 
yan hit the gangway of our ship, and a shriek- 
‘ing, gesticulating oriental mob was pushed 
-and thrown into its depths. We foreigners 
~ were picked up gently one at a time, and 
¢ __ mercifully pinned down to the bottom of the 
- sampan between bales of hides and bags of 
‘millet—we might have been thrown into the 
sea, you know. 

_. Along the shore were the members of the 
~ Mosilpo church waiting to welcome us. Ab 
who can describe the emotions -of a mission- 
B _ ary who lands upon a foreign coast to find 
_ awaiting him a group of Christians. I stopped 
along the black rocks that led to the higher 
| _ ground, and grasped the warm hands extended 
in greeting to us. I looked into their faces, 
“You, you have the same hope of Heaven that 
~ Ihave, and God is a reality in your lives, too,” 

I said, as tears rushed to my eyes. I knew 
- then that Jesus Christ had gone ahead of me, 
had travelled from the heart of man to man, 

- from isle to isle, until He had reached that 

“uttermost part” before I had. Down deep in 

my heart I said, “Do these women need me? 
3 They are already Christians.” Then in a flash 
. “came the answer, “If they do not need you, 

_ you need them. Their faith will strengthen 
zy, yours. Thisi ie the reason you have taken this 
- long journey.” 

Accompanied by the entire congregation we 
walked to the home of the pastor where we 
were given the best he had to offer. Mr. 
Talmage is domiciled in one family room, 
while Miss Shepping andI have been given 
the other. The Korean family moved into a 


mall room in another part of. the enclosure. | 
at - work. In a natural cave by the seaside a 


some in Meakiig ine most an our own accom- 
modations. For thirteen days we shall not 
sleep upon a bed, nor sit in a chair. During 
the long hours of sleepless ‘nights ] stud 
anatomy, and have decided that when it comes 
my time to be an angel, I’d like to be one wi 
just head and wings, like the ones at the foot 
of famous pictures,—either that, or Id like to 
be a very fat angel if I am to be billeted | a 
Korean homes. 

The thermometer registers about 50 degrees, 
—a temperature neither hot nor cold, but just 
miserably disagreeable. Our room is totally 
without heat, for fuel is too expensive to 
burned under the floors of Chaiju homes, as 
is in Kwangju; so we hug our sweaters tight: 
ly about us, and forget discomforts pe the joy 
of the work. 

Miss Shepping is an organizer by birth a4 
intuition, and within twenty-four hours. 
had the entire congregation divided in 
classes for Bible study, and has learned 
about the individual members,—their relat 
ships, personal tastes, previous conditio! 
servitude, and standing in the community. In 
the classes that first day I faced eighteen w 
men, bright-eyed, and eager to know wh 
that wonderful Book contained for the 
They wanted to know, and crowded about n 
to absorb every bit of knowledge I poss 
about it. Ah, Americans, how would you li 
to teach a Sunday School class that you f 
would mob you, if you didn’t give them 
bread of life that they craved ? 

This church in Chaiju is the work of t 
foreign mission committee of the Kore: ; 
General Assembly, and the pastor’s salary, ap 
well as that of several helpers, is entirely paid 
by the Koreans themselves. It was organized — 
about ten years ago and its progress has been 
phenomenal. ree 
Five days later :— ees 

Among the women in my classes are some > 
who are professional divers. Yesterday attendee 
study hours we rowed out to see them at — 


group of fies women were undressing to be 
on white cotton bathing suits. Their bodies 
were clean and lithe and active, and.as they 


out into the water, their graceful outlines 
- were silhouetted against the blue sky likea 
lovely poster. To the right wrist was tied a 
circular knife with which the diver cut the 
_ seaweed and pried the mussels from the rocks 
below. Each woman carried a huge yellow 
~ gourd attached toa netted bag. This floated 
upon the top of the waves as the swimmer 
“turned, and with powerful strokes plunged 
_ through the water to where the seaweed float- 
-edin the clear depths below. Forty feet deep 
me : they went down and nothing could be lovelier 

_ than those bodies darting through the vivid 
green of the ocean gardens. After a few 
~ moments there was a flash of white arms as 
the divers came to the surface with the shells 
and limp weed in their hands. They swam 
: quickly to where the gourds and nets were 
‘ ~ floating, and rested a moment at the surface 
with arms about the gourds, then like mer- 
: - maids plunged again to the caverns beneath. 


_ Tous foreigners who had known only the 
- women of Korea upon the mainland, this was 
» anew experience, for we had never dreamed 
- that the Korean woman was capable of the 


in their profession. 


Two little bits of sky’s deep blue 
The flush of summer morn, 
A rosebud dipped in honey dew, 
A fairy moulded form. 


nae _ Two feet as sweet as any flower 
That blooms above the ground, 
Two hands, you’d kiss them by the hour, 
For there is nectar found, 
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followed their leader along a black reef, far 


skill and self assertion that these divers show 


Parental Welcome. 


Home Again : — 


quite decided to send for our tanillies aad gee 
and diedown there. But one morning we heard. 
the hoarse blast of that wretched little Japan- 


we knew that our duties back here in Kwang 
ju demanded our return, so we committed 
our ways unto the Lord once more and board- 
ed that boat. The return trip was another 
series of nausea below and glory above. The — 
scenery: among the brown volcanic islands, 
now touched with spring time green, was an 
inspiration, if one could sit in the rain and 
enjoy it. But the problem of getting one’s 
clothes dry drove us below, and for fifty-four — 
wretched hours we endured Japanese and — 
Korean cigarette smoke, nausea, horrible — 
smells and the sight of more horrible food, and 
counted them as nothing for the joy of the | 
work to which we are called. i 

Resolved :—The next time I trust my pre- 
cious anatomy to one of those Japanese boats ~ 
Iam going to wear a slicker and gibes 
hat and stay on deck every minute of the 
journey even though the rain should descend — 
in torrents. 


(a6 


From toe to head, she is the best 

This grey old world has known ; 

This baby girl—our latest guest— 
She is our pride—our own. 


SARAH BOLTON. 


Me Bundie if many of our readers have come 
es cross the following Korean poem. I happen- 
_ ed onit in the backwoods of Whoon Choon, at 
a little village in the heart of a Manchuria 
forest, and my joy at finding such a perfect 
j "gem of literature in the pure native tongue 
' only exceeded the joy of finding in this moun- 
tain retreat a Korean who had literary taste 
enough to appreciate its worth and treasure it 
_inhis memory. I could not find out the author’s 
- name but would be greatly delighted if some 
of your readers could enlighten me on this 
point and also direct me to other productions 
of the same stamp as the enclosed. 

” The subject of the poem is decidedly up to 
pent and the style, metre, and rhythm are 


pigien wholly in the native script andisa 
1, BA BA Aes Alt 
ADA ta SALSA Ht 
SAS SAS 4aAe SHE 
JAS As t2SU=4 


2 SA BAS TAS Sas 
Be 2 SUM t4d SYSS Ae 
Ss EY Fay Gr eAq= 

 - Jay D4] FEAI=E4 


3. Wee] webey AVeyyad 
Seo] Ape RTIYyY 
ae UH: $y SUVs 
AAC SMH TARE AF 


A Raita Panes 


nyanslated by WILLIAM SCOTT. ~- 


good example of. what could be done in 
vernacular. Put to suitable music ‘the 


a forward movement. 
For several days after I heard it it on ri 
ing in my ears. Isoon found myself whil 
away the three days ox-cart trip home by ¢ @ 
tempting a translation. I recited the transla- 
tion to Mr. Barker of our Mission and he 
threatened to call a policeman to run me 


magazine. I give the Korean and ihe En 
translation in parallel columns. a 


1, Let us go, go, go, let us push our going on. 

Who goes and keeps on going. soon will find 
going gone. 

Here a Step and there a step; the going is not 


doing done. 
Here a bend and there a bend may hide the | ent 
view, 2: 
But this bend and that bend will see our 
through. 


3. For ever going, going feet the way is ees Ion 
For ever doing, doing hands ‘ 
wrong; 


‘\ 
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By MARGARET HESS. 


What is so rare as an itinerating motor- 
boat? And yet there is at least one that car- 
ries the Gospel to the people of several island 
groups along the middle section of the west 

coast of Korea. It was a “‘child of many pray- 
ers”, beforeit became a reality, while it was be- 
ing built, and has been since. In the first place 
because the need of an adaquate and safe type 
of motor-boat was so keenly felt by the mis- 
- gionaries. Secondly, that the Lord would send 
the boat builder who would put together best, 
a strong, safe boat for the least amount of 
money: and lastly, prayer is needed in order to 
_keep the “Cincinnati,” for that is her name, on 
her good behavior when it is her duty to sit 
quietly upon the beach, or to glide smoothly 
about when at sea. During the early days of 
her existence she showed decided tendencies 
toward an aerial career (due not to any fault 
of the boat builder, but wholly to winds, tides, 
-_ and to the ignorance of her navigators) as 


twice, to the consternation of those on board, 


she was found sitting, once on the rocks and 
once on a small sharp point of mud bank, 
with both her prow and stern standing out 
several feet in the air with no support of any 
kind under them. It is a rather queer feeling 
to awaken and to realize that you have all un- 
consciously been spending much of the night 
in mid air! 
_ Some may wonder why the need of a motor- 
boat at all, and say ‘why not use the native 
boats?’ On Chemulpo District there are 
seventeen islands on which churches are lo- 
cated. The famous one called Kang Wha has 
between twenty-five and thirty organized 
bodies, the rest of the seventeen have from 
one to four churches on each island. Some 
of these are across wide stretches of sea 
whose waters are, in places, quite treacherous. 
The Korean or Japanese boats, if well built, 
are perhaps as good as any small sailing craft, 
but it is sometimes possible to rent only a 


Motor Boat Itinerating. 


leaky old tub that looks as though it might 


fall to pieces at any minute. A breeze that 
is fit for sailing tips the old thing over so the 
water pours in at every crack. In one place 


a public launch is available, but it is. often: 
loaded to within a few inches of the gunwale 
and rolls from side to side coquetting with — 
If after a few 


death in a scandlous way! 
years of such perilous and wearing travel, 
starting off on a trip at any hour of the day or 
night in order to be accommodated by, this 
famous ‘second highest tide in the world, the 
itinerators’ nerves begin to have a sort of 


‘threadbare missionary look’ it is not a marvel- | 


ous thing at all. A steady, smoothly purring 
Overland motor in a boat is much appreciated 
after one has had the experience of sitting in 
the midst of a glassy sea with sails flapping 
listlessly, and taking almost a week to make a 
two-day trip. 

On general principles the “Cincinnati” is a 


good, steady representative of the host of zeal- 
ous, kindly women back in the States who ~ 


worked so earnestly that she might exist. 
Sometimes, however, as has been intimated, 
she shows that she is still more or less in her 
irresponsible youth, by some of the capers she 
cuts. May she soon grow up into a steady re- 
sponsible and ladylike craft, this is the most 
ardent desire of her captain ! 

A few weeks ago the itinerator anchored 
her just off the beach of an island and went 
over the pass to hold a service with the wo- 
men of one of the strongest churches on the 
district. After the meeting was over the 
Home Study Course examinations were given 


to the young women who had prepared, and 


by the time a trip over the mountain and back 
to the hoat was made, it was nearly midnight. 
A strong wind had blown up waves of a con- 


siderable size and force and they were making — 


the 9 by 33ft. craft bob like asampan. It was 
necessary to wade out and run up a gang- 
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TO INNOCENTS RETURNING HOME eet 


_ plank that was doing a lively jig to the tune 
of the winds and the big pattering rain drops. 
The lightening and thunder were having a ter- 
rific and sprightly game of tag, and, taken as 
a whole, it seemed as if the Furies were seeing 
which could do the biggest stunt! The bunk 
was a most welcome place--though rather an 
unsteady one—and the itinerator finally dozed 
off with a prayer in her heart that the fiendish 
lightening Fury might not suddenly decide to 
play tag with her gasoline tank. A couple of 
hours of light slumber rolled by on the crest 
of heavy waves, when suddenly she was 
wakened by a tremendous bump that, to her 
horror, she realized could mean nothing else 
than that the boat was on the rocks! A good 
bit of effort was necessary to extricate herself 
from the bunk which showed that the boat 
was tipped at a perilous angle. At about two 
jumps the gunwale was reached and a couple 
of screams at the window of the rear cabin 
roused the boatman and cook to frightened 
activity. Each wave was seemingly listing the 
“Cincinnati” to a more perilous angle. The 
men hastily loosed the tackle from the side 
and used it as undergirding, while the mission- 


ary handed out the floor boards for braces. 
Electric lights came in mighty well as the 
night was pitch black. After an hour of ex- 
citement and more or less of anxiety, the boat 
settled into a crevice between two rocks and 
as the tide receed everything became quiet 
again. The Lord was praised for having kept 
from anything worse than a bad fright and a 
good drenching. Daylight found the ‘“Cincin- 
nati” sitting coquettishly among the rocks 
with her nose in the air as though scorning 
the waves that had treated her so badly 
during the night. The rear anchor rope had 
pulled from its mooring and the angry waves 
did the rest. Thefury of the storm having 
passed, by the time the tide came up again she 
was picked up and more gently set down in 
a quiet spot. 

In spite of experiences like the one just re- 
lated the motor boat is a very necessary 
asset in the outfit of the island worker, and 
may there soon be many more of them chug- 
ging to and fro, carrying the priceless message 
to the splendid island people along the coasts 
of Korea. 


To Innocents Returning Home. 


By ALICE R. APPENZELLER. 


This is really my third furlough. My first is 

a din memory of a little girl standing on a Sun- 

day School platform dressed in Korean cos- 

tume and singing “Jesus Loves Me” in Ko- 

rean ; the second one of painful consciousness 

that I was queer, an outlander, and my one 

ambition was to remove as soon as possible all 

traces of having been any farther than the 

boundaries of the state where we made our 

home. 

and I submit these observations for what they 

-may be worth, apologizing to the veteran fur- 
loughers to whom much of this will seem too 
obvious to be even mentioned: These obser- 
vations are purely personal, made entirely in 
‘the eastern states, and may not be true at all 


But this is a real missionary furlough,. 


of other sections of the country. If they help 
anyone to face a furlough with more con- 
fidence than I faced mine, my object will have 
been accomplished. 

First, a word with my sister missionaries 
who are wondering what to wear, and what 
gifts will be acceptable at home. It has been 
a surprise to me to see how common Oriental 
goods are in all the large cities. Oriental gift 
shops are everywhere, while the department 
stores are full of things from the East. One 
sees as much pongee in New York this sum- 
mer of. 1921 as in an Eastern city. “Canton 
crepe,” the fashionable new fabric, is just our 
old friend “‘silk crepe,” while cotton crepe and 
“habutai” are almost as universally used here 
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now asin the East. Of course prices are far 
higher. If you have anything to which you 
can attach the magic word “handmade,” it will 
add distinction to your appearance in the eyes 
of your friends. They like to see you in some- 
thing of silk or embroidery which marks you 
as having come from afar—the very impres- 
sion that most of us wish to avoid, but they 
will look askance if you seem to be buying 
many new things here. No matter if you pro- 
duce proof positive that you have not had a 
new thing in seven years and can not get an- 
other in seven more, aS a missionary Ne are 
not supposed to buy much. 

The most acceptable gifts I have found to 
be those which one picks up in the ports, 
pretty things made for tourist trade. Bits of 
amber, jade and embroidery are always valued. 
The little brass I brought was much liked, but 
] was surprised to find that my Chinese lace 
did not “take’’ as well as Ihad expected. There 
is too much of that sort of thing in the shops. 
Most people are not connoiseurs and do not 
value the really fine Oriental things above 
what we know to be more ordinary. <A good 
supply of little gifts for children, toys, chop- 
sticks, fans and Korean thimbles, is very 
useful. 

The chief bug-bear of my furlough was the 
thought of those awful speeches I should be 
obliged to make. After having lived through 
more than seventy of them I have learned a 
few things, some by painful experience, which 
I should be glad to helf my readers avoid. 
Your audience will help you. They are always 
sympathetic, interested and very often eager. 
Some of your listeners are well-informed on 
your subject, but most of them have little back 
ground on which to build that which you tell 
them; they usually admit the worthwhileness 
of your work. Now comes the great struggle 
when, from the vast wealth of all that you 
would like to impart, you must choose the two 
or three significant points on which to focus 
your appeal. The temptation to diffuseness, to 
straying into the fascinating by-paths of in- 
teresting detail must be overcome if you are 


to accomplish your purpose. You must have 
that purpose clear in your own mind. Deter- 
mine whether your appeal is for life, service, 
money, what not, and then bend your efforts 
to that end. If you give a general informa- 
tional talk with no object in particular, you 
will get nothing in particular as a result. 
What people everywhere are hungry for is 
religion, and if you can show them the living 
power of Christ as you have seen and ex- 
perienced it in human life, the response is un- 
failing. Build up your point with illustrations. 
The more concrete illustrations you have from 
your own observation and. experience the 
better. People usually seem disappointed if 
you are too brief, and never tire of the testi- 
mony of what Christ can do when given a 
chance. 


Dees ee os og iN 
SPE NS Paka RNS 


In informal meetings there are things one 


show that are very helpful. Iam sure that I 
made a mistake in not having slides of Ewha; 
for, while the pictures one can get from Boards 
are good, those which illustrate one’s special 
work are what one needs. But the snapshots 
that I have have done good service. They are 
mounted on sheets of Korean paper, large 
enough to fold down the middle and go intoa 
travelling bag, and each picture is clearly 
labeled. These sheets are light, easily passed 
in informal meetings, and pictures can be 
classified onthem. The pictures will not be 
injured if mounted on paper hinges. I have 
found this method superior to any otherI have 
known. Korean dolls and those little flat 
figures one can buy in Seoul have proved very 
interesting to people here. One can sell with- 
out special effort any number of Korean dolls 
and thimbles. 


Several important considerations must be 


met in the planning of furlough time. If you 
are so fortunate as to have a home to return 
to, make the most of it. Physical rest, the up- 
building of the system, is one of the purposes 
of afurlough, of course, to which an acquaint- 
ance with one’s missionary constituency 
should be second in importance. If you have 
much “itinerating” to do, it is probably easier 


THE COVENANT OF PRAYER 


to it within a rather concentrated time if pos- 
sible, one gets into the way of it and there is 
less waste of energy in making many speeches 
in a short time than in stringing them out 
over long intervals. 

In addition to the above, professional study 
is of the greatest importance. No matter how 
superior your native ability and training be- 
fore going to the field, or how valuable your 
practical experience there, you will find that 
you need to get into touch with the move- 
ments of the day, from which you have been 
more or less isolated. You do not realize 
your need until you begin to study in some in- 
stitution and meet people engaged in the same 
kind of work as yourself. . The Boards, which 
are so particular in selecting workers, want ef- 
ficient ones and will respect your wishes if 
you know definitely what you want. Furlough 
study is far more valuable than any pre-mis- 
sionary preparation, because one knows just 
what one can use. I donot knowof an in- 
stitution which offers richer opportunities to 
educational workers than Teachers’ College, 
Columbia. The faculty show an especial in- 
terest in missionaries and seem to delight to 
- serve us, putting every resource at our dis- 
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posal, so that capacity is the only limit upon 
us. The best missionary will find much to 
help him in his work, the worst can not afford 
to be without it. As the professional leaders 
which our work necessarily makes each one 
of us, we are under obligation to take back to 
our people the best we can get. One semester 
of work at least should make an unquestion- 
ed part of every furlough; if you have not 
been well enough, or the Board has kept you 
too busy to get it into the year, you should 
insist on having more time for it. 

Spiritual refreshment, essential after years 
of constant calls upon all one’s resources, is 
available in rich abundance when one is on 
furlough. The opportunity for getting a pers- 
pective on his work and on himself, of hear- 
ing great preachers and leaders, and of getting 
into conscious relation with the great body of 
the living church again are open to usall. It 
is not safe to believe many of the nice things 
people say to a furloughed- missionary—we 
are all heroes to these dear saints of the home 
church, no matter what we may be to our own 
cooks! But a furlough is a wonderful ex- 
perience and you who have never tried one 
have something before you! 


The Covenant of Prayer. 


BY Av YF, 


The leading article of our January number 
two years ago, was entitled, “A Call to Pray- 
er,’ and the author, toward its close, sug- 
gested that all readers of the article who felt 
prompted by the Holy Spirit to take the step 
should enroll as members of a Covenant of 
Prayer, mutually agreeing to pray daily for an 
outpouring of God’s Spirit upon Korea and 
upon the world. 

The above statement is made chiefly for the 
benefit of those who have become readers of 
The Korea Mission Field during the past two 
years and may not know of the existence of 
this brotherhood of intercession; as also for 


DECAMP. 


the information of those who, though they 
know about it, have never become members, 
although they are sufficiently interested oc- 
casionally to ask, “How comes on the Co- 
venant of Prayer ?”’ 

We are happy to report a normal develop- 
ment of this group. 

The numbers have steadily increased. 
Though no one has been asked to enroll, 
friends have quietly mentioned the matter to 
others likely to become interested stating the 
aim, obligation and, when practicable, provid- 
ing “A Call to Prayer,’ for perusal, after 
which the person who was approached, if 
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prompted to such action by the Holy Spirit, 
sends in his name for enrollment to the en- 
rolling clerk, (the editor has served, hitherto, 
in that capacity) who returns to the new 
member a full list of the members to that date. 
Supplemental lists are from time to time sent 
to each member, accompanied by words of 
greeting from the clerk. Our present member- 
ship is one hundred and twenty-nine. All re- 
side in Korea but about ten per cent. who are 
divided between the United States, England, 
Canada and Australia, while one last year was 
promoted to Heaven and sois in more vital 
touch with the Master, “who ever liveth to 
make intercession.”’ 

Intercessory prayer association never seem- 
ed more precious and more necessary to our 
members than at present, when civilization it- 
self seems to tremble in the balance and is about 
to tip toward Christ or Chaos. We are grateful 
indeed for the movements inaugurated in Ko- 
rea and in the earth during the past two 
years in answer to prayer, which suggest 
hope for the hopeless and good-will among the 
nations; but suppose that these gracious mercy 
drops should cease, and fail to usher in the 
copious shower, the divine downpour, for lack 
of which the world is gasping! Why should 
we have begun if we are not to finish? Many 
of our covenanters, possibly all of them, feel 
that vital prayers of intercession are more 
needed, right now, that ever! That every 
Christian, whether within or outside of our 
Covenant of Prayer, should take hold upon 
God with an abandon which knows no other 
succor! That today ‘we should pray more 
earnestly,” and that tomorrow we shall dare 
to ‘go a little further” into the secret place of 
His presence till, in answer to God’s lifted 
scepter, the whelming floods of the more 
abundant life shall cleanse away our foulness 
and through us shall make the desert to “re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.” 

Some of the perquisites of the enrolling 
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clerk have been valuable indeed. Certain of — 
our members have shared with him their pre- 
cious spiritual experiences, others their prayer 
burdens which were heavier than they could 
longer carry; while others, who by waiting — 
upon God were mounting on wings as eagles, 
have written seeking to increase their prayer- 
power through association in our Covenant of 
Prayer,—such applicants have brought what 
they sought, their letters being fragrant with 
faith, hope and love. I have questioned 
whether a little printed paper for occasional — 
circulation among our members, in which we . 
could share our precious things may not be 
desirable; to the end that we might draw 
closer to each other and more easily sense and 
realize our motto text, Matt. 18:19, Sugges- 
tions will be welcomed. 

One of our members is an aged man, con- ~ 
fined to his house through a physical disablity, 
who devotes practically all his time, his days, 
months and years, to prayer for people, enter- 
prises, conditions, ete., touching the interests 
of the Kingdom of God. His letters indicate 
he does this with great intelligence and with 
much joy; prayer to him, seemingly, is the 
breath of ‘his life. 
all to learn definitely that there is such an in- 
tercessor on our planet; whose daily prayers 
seek to reinforce, in detail, every precious in- 


terest of the Master’s which he can discover ; 


that he is greatly interested in all that affects 
Korea spiritually, praying daily for the Japan- 
ese and for Baron Saito, for the Koreans and 
for our missions here, especially remembering 
our Covenant of Prayer, of which he is a 
member. A brief article follows this, written 
by this brother, “whom not having seen we 
love.”* 


* If any member of our Convenant of Prayer 
lacks any of the 129 names of our enroiled mem- 
bers and will send to the Editor the number lacking he 
will promptly be supplied with the same. A. F. D. 


Is it not heartening to us © 


- Bishop Walter Russell Lambuth, M.A., M.D., D.D. 


Though Bishop Lambuth was not actually a 
‘missionary to Korea yet for many years he 
was actively identified with mission work here, 
seeing that for fifteen years he was the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and dur- 
ing the last few years has been the presiding 
Bishop for their Mission in Korea, visiting this 
country each year in succession. 

Walter Russell Lambuth came of famous 
missionary stock; his great grandfather was 
appointed from the Baltimore Conference in 
1798 as a missionary to the Indians in Ten- 
nessee. His grandfather was also a mission- 
ary to the Indians in the vicinity of Mobile, 
but his father, James William Lambuth, went 
farther afield, for he sailed in 1854 as a mis- 
sionary to China. Bishop Lambuth, therefore, 
was born in China and from 1878 he labored 
there as a missionary for nine years. He was 
the pioneer of Medical Missionary work under 
his Board in China. Later he proceeded to 
Japan and became the pioneer and first su- 
perintedent, of the Southern Methodist Mis- 
sion there. He also pioneered the extension 
of their work into Southern Brazil and after 
his election to the Bishopric he did his most 
heroic piece of work in and founding their 
Congo Mission at Wembo-Niama, Central 
Africa. His widespread and heroic travels in 
every continent of the world made him emi. 
nently fitted for election as Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of England. 

The subject of our sketch was elected Mis- 
sionary Secretary in 1894 and Bishop in 1910, 
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and during the last eleven years of his life he 
visited Mexico twice, Brazil twice, Africa 
twice, the Orient three times and Siberia twice, 
this is in addition to much travel in Europe and 
his service with the soldiers during the World 
War. His last visit to the Far East was in 
September, 1921, it being his purpose to pre- 
side over Annual Conferences in Siberia, Ko- 
rea, China and Japan. But from the session 
of the first Conference in Siberia he was forced 
to go to Yokohama, to undergo a surgical 
operation. There, on September 26th, the 
summons came and he entered into rest. In- 
terment was at Shanghai, the place of his 
birth and where his mother is buried. 

His administration as a bishop was firm and 
able. All causes were safe in his hands. As 
a missionary he was patient, sympathetic and 
filled with a love which embraced all mankind. 
He had a genius for loving his fellows, and 
God held him close to His divine heart. One 
felt at first his strong personality and then 
came to realize it more fully as he came to 
know the man. His utterances were all in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
Sweet of soul, he filled a large place in the 
Church and in the hearts of his brethren. He 
was the inspiration that set the feet of many 
on the path of higher achievement. A world 
citizen, he ministered to the people of nearly 
every clime. He first saw the light in the 
Orient and how fitting that he should cease 
from his labors and pass to his rest from the 
land that he loved so well. 
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A Trip in the Kaw Saw Valley. 


By THOMAS HOBBS. 


About seventy miles north of Hamheung, 
the capital of the South Hamkyung Province, 
lies the town of Pukchang. This country town 
boasts a population of over eight thousand and 
occupies an important position. Fifteen miles 
south is the port of Sin Chang, and Pukchung 
forms the gateway to Kapsan and Samsu 
countries, Heisan, (large town on the Yalu 
river) and West Kando. Radiating from Puk- 
chung are seven valleys, one north and six 
almost due west. From an.aeroplane Puk- 
chang and the valleys radiating west would 
look much like a hand, with an extra finger: 
the town forming the palm and the valleys 
the fingers. The streams running down 
these valleys converge above the town and 
form the Nam Tai Chun (south great river) 
which flows to the sea. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission has been 
working in this district many years and a 
number of churches have been established. 
The Rev. L. L. Young, who has charge of the 
work in this district has five half-time and 
two full-time colporteurs under his care, and he 
invited me to make a trip with him and these 
men. Mr. Young, being the happy possessor 
of an Overland car, the ourney from Ham- 
heung to Pukchung, a distance of nearly ninety 
miles by the auto road, was made in comfort 
in a few hours. It used to be three days hard 
travelling by horse or cart, and one reached 
the end of: the journey—the point to start 
work—fatigued. We met the colporteurs at 
Pukchung and after a day in the town we 
Started into the Kaw Saw valley, one of the 
six valleys stretching out to the west. 

There is a population of twenty five thous- 
and in the valley and up till two years ago 
there were only two Christian families and no 
church building, now there are twenty groups 
of Christians and four dedicated church build- 
ings. The man who has charge of the work in 
this valley was a colporteur for several years 
and claims to have visited every house and 


sold gospels to many of the inhabitants. This — 
faithful seed-sowing is now bringing results, 5 
On the first day we had to cross a bridgeless 
stream with the water well above our kness. | 
In Korea the bridges, especially over the 
smaller streams, are very temporary and are 
taken down before the rainy season comes to 
wash them away, and are often not put back . 
for months. We called at a small group at 
noon and while we held a short service they 
boiled eggs for our lunch. In the evening we 
reached Im Cha Dong to find that our baggage 
cart had just arrived. It had turned over in ~ 
the stream and some of our bedding and the - 
colporteurs’ Sunday suits were sopping wet. 
Fortunately our food boxes had escaped or we > 
would have had a hard time. The group at 
this place is about a year old and six months 
ago a church building was erected at a cost of 
six hundred yen. The money was raised 
locally, many unbelievers subscribing to the © 
fund. There were about 150 at the night 
meeting. Daybreak prayer meeting was held 
the following morning at 6 o’clock and most of 
the Christians were present. Daybreak pray- 
er meetings were beings held in all the 
churches of this district for one week as a 
preparation for revival meetings to be con- 
ducted by Pastor Kim Ik Tu, the renowned 
Korean revivalist, in Pukchung. Daybreak _ 
prayer meetings are usually held at an earlier 
hour than this. The first morning in Puk- 
chung we were wakened at 2 A. M. by singing 
in the church and the meeting commenced at 4 ~ 
A.M. I have to confess thatI do not like to get 
up at such unearthly hours but the prayers of — 
the Koreans do my soul good. The Koreans — 
can pray! 

We reached Ha Sin Heung on Saturday after- 
noon. Anew church building had been‘erected 
at a cost of ¥400—exclusive of labour—and 
the dedication service planned for Sunday, 
An arch of evergreens had been put in front of 
the building and flags put out. On Sunday 


~ chung and gave a short programme. 


years ago there were no results. 


A TRIP IN THE KAN SAW VALLEY. ai 


- morning Mr. Young baptized five men. ‘Several 


others who were examined for baptism were 
turned down for not keeping the Lord’s Day, 
or not being able to answer the questions put. 
The dedication service was held at 1 P. M. and 
about 400 people were present. Many had 
come in from surrounding churches. The col- 
lection amounted to Yen 103.60 which left but 
a few yen debt on the building. A number of 
Sunday School children were over from Puk- 
Two of 
the children, a girl aged 14 and a boy aged 9, 
gave addresses. How Koreaischanging. A 
few years ago such a thing as a girl address- 
ing a mixed audience would not have been 
tolerated. Now I understand that some of the 
Girls’ Schools receive requests for students 
to go out to churches and give addresses. 


On Monday we moved on to Om Dong Ni, 
the home of the first Christian in this valley. 
He is a doctor by profession and has a re- 
sidence in the port of Sinpo, some fifteen 
miles distant. He first heard the gospel from 
a colporteur over ten years ago, decided to be- 
lieve and then went over to Sinpo and helped 
start the church there. He preached faithfully 
to the people of Om Dong Ni but up till two 
Now there 
are fifty believers, and a number of them are 
earnest baptized Christians. One part of his 
house has been turned into a church building 
and the night we were there we had a congre- 
gation of over a hundred. 


Pangchun, our next point of call, is a market 
place and we arrived on market day. (markets 
are held every fifth day.) We preached in the 
market after lunch and sold a good number of 
books. The group here is not a year old yet 
but a church building has been erected ata 
cost of yen 140—exclusive of labour. The 
dedication service was held in the evening and 
about two hundred people were present. 
There was about yen 40 debt on the building 
but in the collection that amount was raised. 

From Pangchun we travelled ten miles 
further up the valley and then turned into a 
high range of mountains. After an hour’s 
walk we reached Sin Tai Dong, a hamlet of 
about ten houses. It is here that the other 
Christian family of long standing resides. The 
man is the nephew of the old doctor at Om 
Dong Ni and impressed me as being one of 
God’s choicest saints. He told me his story 
but that must be given in a separate article. 


We stayed in his home, a large room where 
the meetings are held. There are twenty be- 
lievers and Mr. Young and his helper and I 
spent four days with them, including Sunday. 
The colporteurs spent one day and then start- 
ed back. There are leopards, bears and wild 
goats in these mountains and we spent some 
of our time with Mr. Kim trying to get in 
touch with some of them. We saw tracks 
everywhere but did not see ananimal. Mr. 
Kim pi to be a hunter and he enjoyed it as 
we did. 


On Monday we turned our faces toward 
Pukchung, where we arrived on Wednesday. 
At Pangchun they were holding their Annual 
sports and when we arrived a Korean pony 
race was in progress. As far as ] can find out 
this is pot a Korean sport but is one of the 
new things they are copying from the West. 
I have travelled all over Korea and have never 
seen or heard of one before. A ring measur- 
ing 320 yards had been made and the ponies 
had to make their paces round it ten times. 
The riders were sitting their mounts in all 
kinds of postures and seemed to have little 
control over them. Some of the ponies ran 
out of the ring and had to be kicked back by 
the spectators. One rider was thrown but 
his pony kept going the rounds and seemed to 
do better without him. He got inside the ring 
and vainly tried to get hold of his pony. At 
last the race finished and the winner received 
as a prize a bolt of Korean cloth, value two 
yen. We had to get a horse to carry our bag- 
gage to Pukchung and the owner of the win- 
ning pony came forward and took the job. 
He had no pack saddle so it was loaded up on 
the saddle that he had been riding in. 


At Pukchung Pastor Kim Ik Tu had com- 
menced his revival services and upwards of 
1,500 people were gathering to hear him. In the 
church compound I was surprised to see two 
lepers. Ihad always thought there were no 
lepers in the north of Koreaand on no previous 
trip north of Seoul have I seen victims of this 
disease. Pastor Kim told me he saw some at 
Songjin which is much further north than 
Pukchung. 


On this trip it was a joy to see the crowds 
gather to hear the gospel, to meet so many 
new believers and to see new church buildings 
but I think the greatest joy of all was to meet 
Mr. Kim Chong Kook, the man of God who 
lives in the mountains at Sin Tai Dong. 
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~ Walking Humbly. 


By WINTHROP S. GILMAN. 


The August number of the Korea Mission 
Field beings news from various parts of the 
country of thrilling interest, coupled with 
laments from Andong, Pyengyang, Syenchun, 

Seoul, Kangkei, Chairyung and Chungju of 
the inadequacy of the present missionary 
forces to handle thé situation as the brethren 
would desire. The blessing has come, and 
there is not room enough to receive it. The 
prayers of laborers in the Korean field, united 
with those of fellow Christians the world over, 
have been answered with an overwhelming 
response from the Lord of the harvest, and 
now the result is such as well nigh to 
paralyze effort. 

What is to be done ? 

Evidently those laboring in the field should 
meet the situation with more faithful effort, 
and more earnest prayer for guidance under 
the circumstances. It should be their effort to 
teach with increased zeal those to whom they 
are giving the Gospel to love mercy and to do 
justly and to learn to walk humbly with God. 
Theirs should be a call to learn to be truthful, 


to be honest, to be pure-minded, and to love — 
their neighbors. 
and a living in His fear,—giving up their old 
ways and learning the new way,—should be © 
urged on all who hear the Gospel of the New 
Life. . 
Then it is a time for all missionaries to - 
walk humbly with God. The laborers need to | 
redouble their prayers that they may be Christ- 
like, giving practical illustrations of what it is 
to be a Christian. The Christian graces of 


humility, of meekness, of unselfishness, and — 


brotherly kindness should adorn the workers 
in Christ’s vineyard,—‘‘being ensamples to 
the flock.” 
But Korea is not the whole world. A sym- ~ 
pathetic interest with the work of the Master 
in other fields should be cultivated, and with 
prayers for a blessing on Koreans, in the same | 
breath equally earnest petitions should ascend 
to the throne for the Japanese Church, the 
Chinese Church, the European and American 
Church, that the blessing may extend to every ~ 
corner of the world. Phil. 2: 4. 


Notes and Personals. 


The Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Phillips and family, 
of the Northern Presbyterian Mission, have 
left for the United States on furlough. 


To Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Parker, of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission, a son, William Law- 
rance, was born on November 26th. 


To Rev. and Mrs. J. O. J: Taylor, of the 
Southern Methodist Mission, a daughter, was 
born on December 26th. 


The Rev. D. A. McRae of the Canadian Mis- 
sion has returned to Hamheung from Canada. 


Miss Florence J. Murray, M. D. of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Mission has been transferred — 
from Hamheung to Yongjung. 


We have been notified of the following 
dates for the Spring meetings :— 

March 21st, 9:30 A. M. Trustees of the Chris- 
tian Literature Society. 

March 21st, 2:15 P.M. The Bible Committee 
of Korea. 

March 22nd, 9:00 A. M. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council. 

March 28rd, 9:00 A. M. The Trustees of the 
Severance College. 

March 24th, 9:00 A.M. The Trustees of the 
Chosen Christian College. 


A practical turning to God 


A lll. Mn, 2. cll. 


THE SONGDO SCHOOL CLOTH 


is now called 


“KOREA MISSION CLOTH” 


4 (Trade Mark) 
SOLID COLORS, PLAIDS AND STRIPES 

f IN MORE THAN 
FIFTY STYLES AND IN THREE GRADES 


PRICES: 


GRADE 100 is 7114 Sen per yard 
= 300 .,, 93/4 


99 400 99 1.10 
Address: : 


NEW PATTERNS 
ARE NOW READY. 


99 99 be] 
29 99 39 


TEXTILE ee are ee ter DO) Mee ries 
Songdo, Korea (Kaijo, Chosen) 


~ 


| Mts. B. Nakamura, Ki D. &. CG. OH. TOM 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
GRADUATE OF PENN. DENTAL COLLEGE 


and | 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


DENTAL WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Emo Ghats. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED Lounge suits, 


Clerical Suits, 


. : Uniforms, — 
Meiji-machi, Sesul. Overcoats, ' 


Dress Suits, 
(Close to R. C. Cathedral) Morning Coats, 1th 
Juvenile Suits. 


re te erat We have a large and growing connection. | — 


CHARGES MODERATE. Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 


‘to wait upon you at your home. 
ae; 


Ah Mae | 

BY SPECIAL WARRANT PURVEYORS 
TO 

THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. | 

| 


HONMACHI, 1 CHOME, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE P. 0. TRANSFER ACCOUNT . | 24 
Nos. 212, 1722 Keijo No. 44. 


DEALERS 
in Preserved Provisions, Glass-ware, Crockery-ware, Table Cutlery, Soap, 
Perfumery, Candies, and other Sundry Articles. 
Any orders:from the country will be treated with specially prompt attentton. 


| - HEAD OFFICE: 
Yokohama. , } 

OTHER BRANCHES: i 

Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. Moji, Nagoya, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Fokoka. 


a 
DALIT LD LAL TIE IST LE EOE: = rs 


_ THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LT’D. 


(FORMERLY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JAPAN.) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


@ @ @ . @ 
HEADOFFICE:—Z0KYO. —_ Y. SASAKI, President. 


=: CAPITAY, SUBSCRIBED 0) Suet doo ee ¥ — 50,000,000.00 
CAPITAL, PATD-UP. ws 2 Fee ee ,  36,350,000.00 
RESERVERUND Se ,, 29,500,000.00 
DEPOSITS, OVERO See cu) Pe . ose - |. 377,000,000.00 


SEOUL BRANCH :—Nandaimon Dori, Nichome, Seoul. 

Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. _ Letters of Credit issued. 
Cable Transfers effected. Every other description of Banking Business transacted. 
Telephone Nos. 11, 611, 2317, 2885, & 2581. C. Fujimori, Manager. 


een 


ic@eagi wo 


a Flower and. | 
Vegetable 
: Seeds 


EeoDs STEWARD & CO. 


SEOUL, KOREA. 


/ 


THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed ..... . Yen 30,000,000 


PRESIDENT: M. ArRuGa, . . 
DIRECTORS: M. Nakamura, K. SAkural, M. ISHII, \ 
M. FuKAo, Marquis PAK YUNG HyYO. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nandainfondori 2-chome, Seoul. 

BRANCH ES: Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
Nonsan, Kangkyung, Choonchun, Chulwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yili, Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quaipait, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun, Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo, Tongyung, 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, 
Yungpyon, Wonsan, Hamheung, Pukchung, Chungjin, Sungjin, Suwon, Choulipo, 
Songehyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and Woongki. 


Loans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 


Loans made equally to Japanese, Koreans and foreigners. 
General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits specially dealt with, for public 


convenience 


Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409 


: \ e, 


vias eva Ln npr eeteee pai reg 2 Ma = y er eee cer are an fe 7” ee 


. : Chemulpo and ‘Fusan. ‘ i 
2 t ss HEAD, OFFICE: - - Tokyo, Japan. : 
- BRANCHES: “Sai towns in all the world 
Import and Export. 

| el General Commission peas - 
: = : 
| g | MAIN BUSINESS ; 
Q _ Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, gee Metals, ¥ 
Zo: Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products 1 
on C AGENTS FOR , 
q | NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, is ; 
© _ THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 7. 4 
ORGETn Gen SENOS NCE AISNE ANSS)PCE)>) ORES LINAS HARASSING F ( 
‘ 
| 
Te 
i i : 
ah 42 Bi 
rhe Orient al Prin ting CD. Ltd. ¢ | 
(TAT DONG IN Sw AIL So) 
eu Successors to the : i 
: POKEUM IN SWAI SO and the SONG MUN SA. 4 


PRINTERS AND BOOK-BINDERS 


Every description of Printing work undertaken, from 
Newspapers to the best class of books. + 


‘ESE, 


Chinese and Eunmun type in great variety from sizes ) 
1 to 7. 


Kong Pyeng Dong, 55 
SEOUL 


Telephoné 678. : 


rw” POEL o aE =” * 
a a x : ee i " 
<aaodetealeneaie te a eel naiaonde 


COAL MERCHANTS, 
35 E.OU Lise > 


| Special Agenis for South Manchurian 
i { Railway Company Coal Sales Dep't 


) 4 Forwarding Agents for Goods 
x by Land and Sea. - 
a | arty : , 
_| Mining Supplies a Specialty 
+ 
’ Fg 
i Special Terms to Missionaries. 
Z' 1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
Telephone No. 835. - : 


(OPPOSI TE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


a ASK FOR 
; “TK.” 
| GRANULATED SUGAR 


HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
‘Import Department 
Agents. 
Telegram ‘‘RiINGmR’’ Fusan, Phone Nos. 545, 
; Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 
Single order not under one case of 180 Ibs. 


iz i} ONLY and take no others 
i, in cases Best 
; oe Sugar in 
. 4 18 bags 3 
4 , i" the 
i each =| \2 
2 } 10 Ibs. Ss Market 
me ’ Vy thi Cx 
G| net. | Sa 


Fy ae geet 


»; K. KONDO’ CO, | fi 5 
ak ae ru || Che Seoul Restaurant 


Visit the 


(Kabuski Kaisha Keijo Shoku-do) 


Hasegawa-cho, 111, The Seoul Public Hall, 
Telephone 226. 


- Dinners and Banquets in good style. 
Foreign Cusine. 
Best Foreign Menu in town. 


Hours:— 8 a.m. to9 pm... 


PRICES :— 
Breakfasts >: "20... % *--6R ene 
BUNCH Sy is 0. as SOBER, 
Dinner is ta SON et Orem: 


& 


WU RAK STtOneS 
~ THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 

| SHOUL BRANCH  - 

2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Stors. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WatTcHES, CLocks, SPECTACLES,. RINGS 
AND PRECIOUS STONES. | 


Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment ‘of 
ELGIN, WALTHAM Aanp SWISS WATCHES. 
TELEPHONE 471 


pay 


~ THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA. ) 


Capital Sabscribed - Yen 8,900,000 
‘Pa Capital Paid up - be ER 50, 000, ,000 


Reserve: Fund °~. 0.0) 1... Ven 9,410,000 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Ese., S. KANO, Esa. 
: DIRECTORS : | 
S. OHTA, Ese., S. KATAYAMA, Eso. 
S. YOSHIDA, Esq., ~ S. KAKEI Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT (TOKYO) 


(All communications relating to correspondence arrangements and the Bank’s 
re general foreign business to be addressed to. the Foreign Department. ) 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
JAPAN PROPER: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
KOREA: Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Fusan, Wonsan, Taiku, Chima o. 


Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Chungjin. Ms 

MANCHURIA: ' Antung, Mukden, New Town (Mukden), Dairen, Vingkow 
(Newchwang), Changchun, Harbin, Tiehling, Liaoyang, Ryojun,- 
Kaiyuan, Chengchiatun, Szupingchieh, Fuchiatien, Kirin, wou 
chingtsun. 

CHINA PROPER: Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 

SIBERIA: Vladivostock, Alexandrofsky Port. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: The City Investing Building, 195 a New 
York City. : 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: Gresham. House, 24 Old Broad Street, 
London, E. C. 2. 

CORRESPONDENTS: San Francisco, Seattle, New York, London, Paris, 

and in other commercial centres throughout the world. 
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